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was already universally known both in politics and
literature. Edward was almoft exaftly thirty-three
years old; Rosina some six months older. Looking
back on the almoft fabulous hiftory of passion, dis-
illusionment, quarrelling, hatred, orientation, toil and
achievement, which these two Skill young people had
crowded into the brief period of their married life,
one is tempted to wonder why the tale of their sorrows
and their druggies has not yet found a place among
the classic calamities of human frailty. The reason
may be that nine years of drama were followed by
nearly forty years of racking and remorseless misery,
so that the grim tragedy of the play itself has been
forgotten in the weary squalor of its epilogue. The
tale deserves a nobler fate than to be shrugged into
perfunftory sympathy; and for this reason the opening
phase of it has her$ been isolated from what came after,
so that, when the narrative begins again, a new per-
speftive can be given to it. Perhaps by this means
the weariness of the onlooker will be alleviated and,
instead of suffering impatiently a persistent recital of
the woes and cruelties of two embittered souls, he will
follow with the pity it deserves the tragic ftory of a
love soured into relentless hate.